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NCE AGAIN we salute the 
tute Education by 


Television 


Insti- 
Radio 
at Ohio State Uni- 
It is heartening to know that 
public platforms still exist where opinion 


may be freely 


tor 


versity ! 


expressed and where 
minds may meet to probe into the many 
problems that face professional com 
municators. In times of “iron curtains” 
and “investigations” we should re-affirm 
our the continuance of 


such occasions as this that truly 


dedication to 
reflect 
the democratic principles by which we 
operate It is 
to 


too easy to give surilace 


acceptance such events and fail to 


recognize their true significance 
lhis Institute can also give us cause 


to examine our course Of action tor 


tomorrow. In the past twelve months, 
the monster, television, has taken our 
thoughts, often to the exclusion of all 
else. Television is a monster only be 
cause it seems to require so much of 
our energy to bring it under control, 
and make it work for the best interests 
And yet in Columbus, 


discover that radio comes in for a large 


of education we 
amount of consideration in our delibera 
tions. This is sufficient proof, without 
all the other evidence available 
that still 
that always 
attention 1 are to 


tng 


to us, radio 1s an mnportant 


vehicle will require our 


constant assume 
its continued application in those situa 
tions where it can serve best. Complete 
freedom in time and place and an un 
fettered appeal to the imagination are 
some of the advantages of radio that 
television does not yet enjoy 

crossre ads 


to take 


Institute time is also a 


where this Association 
the 


plans for the future 


patises 


stock of past and re-evaluate its 
In this particular 
look 
a period of great 


\ER-T. This 


is not to imply that any more significant 


case it 1s time for a back over a 


three-year period 


change in the affairs of 


contributions to educational broadcast 
ing have been made during that period 


Rather, it has been a period where 


\ER-T has been proven a wanted and 
needed 


organization. It has been a 


ried when the expressed needs of 
a ny people mn the broadcast endeavor 
have 


detined the service area of the 


been heard and those needs have 


\ssocia 





ion. It has been a period when AE-R-1 
has 


tion by which it can operate more ef 


discovered a pattern of organiza 


hciently and make its. service 


signihcant 
\WWe 


internal turbulence as 


have come to recognize a time of 
a time when in 
creased strength of objective 
Out 


purpose 


is gained 
of this kind of re-examination of 
and method comes an internal 


AER 


sort «ol re 


strength that will defy challenge 
[ has gone through this 
organization during the past three 
vears. It has examined its purposes and 
its means of achieving those purposes 
It has fumbled on occasion in striving 
for the best method of accomplishing 
Its 
sulted in 
hand. Al 


transition, seeking to find a set of basic 


purposes but each fumble has re 
a better way to do the job at 


R-T has been in a period of 


services, and a pattern of best providing 
those services. There is still some dis 
tance to go in accomplishing these ob 
jectives. At least, the results of serious 


introspection will be the definition of a 


more 


clear cut program and an indication of 
the means of accomplishment of that 
program 

Some of the specific problems that 
have faced this Association during the 
past three years have been reported in 
previous pages in this Journal. There is 
no need to go into them further here 
Let it be said that these problems have 
been the normal ones of any organiza 
tion that is growing up; that their solu 
tion can only result in a stronger AIR 
T; that certain of our members have 
heen inconvenienced as a result of these 
changes in operation and others have 
benefited their 


beyond Investment 


Such inequalities are bound to occur 
during a period of change. We take as- 
surance in the knowledge that those 
atfected the 


that eager to 


understand complications 


arise and are assist In 


arriving at an equitable solution 


[ please turn to page 77 | 
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Saluting Another Columbus Institute 





NOTHER YEAR HAS PASSED. Again the ER Journal is 

recognizing the Institute for [Education by Radio 

Television [its 23rd meeting | being held in Columbus, 
Ohio, April 16-19, 1953, by dedicating the current issue to 
this important educational gathering and devoting the open- 
ing article to a preview of its 1953 program 

The 1931 Institute, at which your Editor began his since 
then unbroken attendance record, witnessed discussion about 
educational versus commercial radio stations which sound 
strangely similar to those occasionally heard today concern- 
ing television 

That meeting, by the way, was small enough to be a work- 
ing body, in marked contrast with Institutes of recent years. 
Education on the Air, 1931, the proceedings of that second 
Institute, listed the names of only 136 registrants. Of this 
total, 74 listed home addresses outside of Columbus—56 
being from states other than Ohio. Five registrants were 
wives who had accompanied their husbands 

Reservation for Education ?—Joy Elmer Morgan, editor 
of the NEA Journal, presented the point of view of organized 
education when he noted that the National Committee on 
Education by Radio, of which he then served as chairman, 
was established to secure “legislation that will permanently 
and exclusively assign to educational institutions and to 
government educational agencies a minimum of fifteen pet 
cent of all radio broadcasting channels which are or may 
become available to the United States.” 

John W. Elwood, NBC vice president, and Judith C. Wal 
ler, then manager of Station WMAQ, Chicago, registered 
opposition to this principle. Mr. Elwood noted that “The 
educators have no money for any programs and no persons 
ready to take up the work.” Miss Waller thought people 
would acquire education more quickly through commercial 
rather than educational stations, and pointed out that com- 
mercial stations then were devoting more than 10 per cent 
of their time to education—her own station between 15 and 
20 per cent 

Each Has Its Place—Today, fortunately, the situation 
Most commercial radio station executives 
recognize that they can do only a limited amount of educa 


has changed 


tional broadcasting and welcome the supplementary service 
which educational radio stations [both AM and FM] can 
provide. They realize that the mass audience they must of 
necessity attract demands a different program approach than 
the many minority audiences which more specialized educa- 
tional programs draw 

Television executives, also, are aware of their responsibili- 
ties, education-wise, to their audiences. However, they too 
realize that only a limited amount of time can be devoted to 
educational broadcasts and that such programs must be de- 
signed for mass appeal. Only a station not subjected to 


commercial pressure could effectively serve the minority 


audiences that need the stimulus and content of more specific 
educational programming 

It comes, therefore, as a shock when one does find a 
spokesman for commercial stations suggesting, as one did 
recently in testimony before the Minnesota Legislature, that 
commercial TV stations can provide all the time necessary 
for educational use and at lesser cost. 

Reservation Principle Established—A comparison of 
promise and performance, insofar as commercial AM broad 
casters were concerned, undoubtedly led the FCC to reserve 
channels for education in the FM radio band. And this same 
consideration definitely was a major factor in the Commis 
sion’s decision to reserve 242 TV channels for non-commer- 
cial educational use. 

So now the problem facing educators is not to get facilities, 
but to secure the necessary funds. This, of course, begins 
with winning wide public support. And it is most encourag 
ing to find prominent men and women in business, in indus- 
try, and in civic affairs devoting their time and effort on 
behalf of the FCC-proposed system of non-commercial edu 
cational TV. 

We Offer for April—This month we are fortunate in 
having another statement from Dr. Walter R. G. Baker of 
the General Electric Company. His challenging article in our 
February issue was a transcript of his remarks before the 
New York Temporary State Commission on the Use of 
Television for Educational Purposes. The current article, 
equally significant, is a record of an address he made in 
Philadelphia on March 17 

Philip Lewis, our television editor, again peers into the 
future for us and makes some predictions about three 
dimensional television. In addition, he points out the condi 
tions under which two TV stations might operate simul 
taneously on the same channel. 

Norbert J. Hruby, who has been closely identified with 
the campaign to establish an educational TV station in the 
Chicago area, has some valuable suggestions to offer con 
cerning the initial financing and the ways in which con 
tinuing support is most likely to be secured 

Kdward H. Weiss provides an interesting account of some 
of the research conducted by the advertising agency he heads, 
that led to the conclusion that “crime programs do not pay 
for some sponsors.” And in this connection, he points out the 
importance of matching the product, the program, and the 
continuity in achieving a high audience rating 

Cooperation Urged—The cooperation of a few members 
has helped in making the AER Journal what it has been in 
recent months. If each member would keep the Editor in 
formed of significant developments in educational radio 
and TV in his community, the value of this magazine could 
increase immeasurably. This is an invitation to every reader 
to cooperate.—Tracy F. TyLer, Editor 
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23rd Radio-TV Institute at Columbus 





Nancy S. Naylor 


Bureau of Public Relations, Ohio State University 


HETHER LEGISLATIVE HEAR- Presiding over this closing session will ject. matter of programs will provide 


INGS should be televised—such be John C. Crabbe, president of the 
as Senator MeCarthy’s inves \ssociation for Education by Radio 


Voice of America” 
is the current and controversial topic 


tigation of “The 


which will open Ohio State University’s 
1953 Institute for Education by Radio- 
Television, to be held April 16-19 at 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus 

The opening general session on “The 
Telecasting of Legislative Hearings” 
will provide a lively beginning for the 
23rd annual Institute, which since 1930 
has provided a stimulating forum for 


broadcasters, educators, civic leaders, 


and interested citizens to share ideas 
and examine differing viewpoints about 
educational broadcasting. I. Keith Tyler, 
the Institute 


radio education at Ohio State, will pre 


cirector of and also of 
side at the opening session 


In this session, differing views on 
the telecasting of hearings will be put 
forth by three speakers, whose names 
will be announced later: first, the view 
that the public should know everything, 
that 


should not be permitted in cases where 


regardless; second, telecasting 
it intimidates the witness or biases the 
third, that 


together and develop an 


hearing; and broadcasters 
should get 
“either-or else” code Of standards gov 
erning the telecasting of hearings 


The second general session on Friday 


evening will deal with “The Role ot 
Educational Communications m So 
ciety.” The session is described by Dr 


Tyler as a “thoughtful analysis of the 
part played by educational broadcasting 
in our world today; what its concerns 
should be ; and how influential it actual 
\usmus, 


\ssociation 


ly is in society.” Graydon 
president of the National 
of Edueational Broadcasters which ar 
ranged for the panel, will preside over 
this session 

The hard 
tional T\ 
the closing general session on Sunday 
titled, 


lelevision.” 


facts of financing educa 


will be faced realistically in 


morning, “Supporting Educa- 


tional Panelists will con 


sider four possible solutions to this 
primary problem—subscription TV, co- 


operation with commercial — stations, 


community wide support, and taxation 


le levision 





AER Luncheon 
William H 


telecommunications, 


Sener, director of 

Allan 
University of 
Southern California, be the 


AER-T 


Han- 
cock Foundation, 
will 
speaker for the annual 
luncheon 

Phe luncheon is scheduled for 
Saturday noon, April 18 

Mr. Sener is directing the estab 
what 
be the first educational T\ 
\l- 


ready he has appeared in various 


lishment and operation of 
Way 


station on the air in the U. S. 


parts of the nation to discuss the 
problems faced in getting such a 
One of his most 
the 
Educational 


station on the air 
notable 
ICET 
r\ 
iry 
\ll 
Institute 
\ER-1 
lo” lists 


appearances Was af 
Seminar 


n New 


on 


York in mid-Janu 


the Columbus 
the 
“must 


who attend 
this 
luncheon on their 


vear will put 











Discussion from the floor following 
talks at the three general sessions will 
be led this year by Harold B. MeCarty, 
director of the Wisconsin 
State Radio Council 

In addition to the 
and the Institute’s annual banquet on 
\pril 18, more than 


30 special interest and 


executive 
general sessions 


Saturday evening, 
work-study ses 
sions have been planned, in which the 
“who,” “what,” and “how” of educa 
tional broadcasting will be taken up 
Broadcasting by schools, universities, 
national organizations, and commercial 
will be considered in several 
Other 


cerned with such things as techniques in 


stations 
will be 


SESSIONS SESSIONS con 
educational TV, progress in communi 
cations research, training personnel for 


r\ 


and radio writing and production. Sub- 


radio and in schools and colleges, 


the chief topic in discussions on agri 
cultural, religious, health, music, and 
children’s programs; while representa 


tives of organized listener groups from 


all over the United States will share 
their ideas in a discussion of good 


programming 

Leo Martin, director of communica 
tion arts at Boston University’s School 
of Publie and Communica- 
tions, will chair the session on “Radio 


Relations 


lraining in Colleges and Universities.” 
Conducting the 
Training in Colleges and 
Universities” will be Sydney W. Head, 
chairman of the Radio-Television Film 
Department of the University of Miami 


work-study group on 
Television 


Popics to be taken up in this session 
include objectives and unique features 
of television curricula, course content, 
Martin will 
also serve as a participant in this discus 
sion 


equipment, and skill areas 


“Good Programs on the Airways” is 
the subject of another special interest 
which 


session, im representatives ol 


organized listener groups from all over 


the United) States will participate 
Chairman of the session will be Mrs 
Rudolph E. Langer, president of the 


\Visconsin Association for Better Radio 
and Television. Topics covered by indi 
vidual panelists will include “Programs 
City,” Public 


the 


in a Big 


“Stimulating 


Opinion,” and “Cooperation by 
Broadcaster.” 
rhe director, | 


Pyler, will conduct a session on * 


Institute's Keith 
Youth 
other 
sessions of particular interest will be 
those “School Broadcasting” and 
‘A Progress Report on School Tele 
casting.” AER-T President John ¢ 
Crabbe chair the latter group, 
which will include as participants Mar 


Discussion Broadeasts,”” while 


on 


will 


guerite Fleming, director of the Board 
of Education Station KSLH, St. Louis ; 
William B 


superintendent of 


and Levenson, assistant 
Cleveland 
Betty Ross, assistant director of public 
affairs and education at NBC, Chicago, 
will act as secretary for the session 
The work-study meeting on 


[ please turn to page Ji | 


schools, 


high 
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Television—Another New Frontier * 





Walter R. G. Baker 


Vice President and General Manager, Electronics Division, General Electric Company 


oT so historians 


LONG AGO, as 
measure time, an invention Was 
made. Many of the wise and 
that studied the 


invention, and as is the habit of wise 


learned men. of day 
and learned men of all ages, treely Vave 
the opinions to 
who would listen to them 


benefit. of their any 
“This is the invention of the’ devil,” 
said one 
“Should this tall into the hands of the 
common people,” said another, “it 
break down 


will 

all laws and moral restric 

tions.” 
“This 


priest, to 


each man his own 
the 
cording to his own inclinations,” 
third 


will make 


interpret scriptures ac 


said a 


“Truly the printing press is the in 


{ the devil,” said another wise 


vention 
man. “\Ve must pass a law against it.” 

Then there came another age and an 
other the and 


gave to the world the 


invention. Again wise 
learned 


benefit of thei 


men 
OP MNOns 
“This will make all men alike,” said 
me. “They will become mere parrots, 
repeating what they have heard.” 
‘Should this fall into the hands of the 
people, it 
to the 


common will reduce our 


civilization lowest common. ce 


nominator,” said another 
“Truly, radio can cause great harm,” 
third. “\We must protect the 


from its deadly influence.” 


said a 
people 

More recently we have experienced 
like 


ress and radio, offers us 


i third great invention, one that 
the printing 
anew way of communicating with great 


\nd 


itself, we have those who 


numbers of peopl since history 


must repeat 
would protect the public from the influ 
ence television as though it were a 
dread drug which would enslave us 
\nd there are thos 


television 


who tell us that 


should be used only for cet 


tain purposes, tor entertainment, tor 
dissemination of news, and not to bring 
us Congressional hearings or paid 


Phese 
those of the 


political broadcasts, or education 


reactions are not unlike 


man who was celebrating his mimetieth 
s talk by Dr. Baker was presented before a 


on meeting of the Poor Richard Club in 
Philadelphia on March 17 } 


birthday. As his tamily gathered to 
honor his great years, one of his great- 
grandchildren said to him, “Granip, you 
must have seen a lot of changes in your 
lifetime.” 

The old man drew himself up proud- 
ly and answered, “Yep, and I've been 
agin every one of ’em.” 

But | talk 


possible use of television 


want to about just 


television for 


one 


educational purposes. | know that many 
of you are in fields that have brought 
you into close contact with television 
Some of I'm sure, have studied 
it clinically from the viewpoint of ad 
vertising impact 


. » 
are 22 


vou, 


that there 
million television sets in use in 
the United States, that 


You know 


\merican ad- 
a half-billion 
dollars in television last vear and what 


vertisers invested nearly 


the most popular programs are, and 
what they cost 

These are well known facts. Not so 
widely publicized is the allocation plan 
of the Federal Communications which 
last spring established 2,051 television 
channels in the United States, and set 
aside 242 of these channels for educa 
tional purposes, The Commission speci 
fied that these 242 channels should be 
non-commercial, that is, they could not 
carry commercially-sponsored pro- 
therefore have no 
source of advertising revenue. The FCC 
also stated that it would not entertain 
any petitions to end the reservation on 


grams, and would 


iny of these channels for one vear from 
the effective date of the order. That vear 


ends on June 2 


What has happened to these 242 
channels? Construction permits have 
been granted for 14 channels. No edu 
cational television station is on the air 
today, although Houston and Los An 
may broadcasting — this 
month, On the surface this would seem 
to signity 


geles begin 
a doleful lack of interest in 
education by But just the 
Where educational tele 
vision has been proposed, those “agin” 


television, 
reverse 1s true 


it and those in favor are engaging in an 
old-fashioned Donnybrook of the noisier 
kind. Educators and Parent-Teacher 
associations at hearings in New York 
State turned out armed with fistsful of 
statements in favor of educational tele- 
vision, Taxpayer groups fired their big 
guns in opposition, 

Why all this argument? Although he 
was talking about commercial television, 
I think J. L. Van Volkenburg, president 
of CBS Television, put his finger on it 
when he talk at Harvard, 
“Psychologists tell us that the basis of 
television's impact is its combination of 


said in a 


sight and sound and motion . . . a com- 
bination which again in psychological 
terms, is bound to be more potent, more 
arresting, and longer retained in the 
human mind than any one of its indi 
vidual parts, or any two in combina- 
tion.” Educators and proponents of edu- 
cational TV see this impact as a useful 
force in education. Opponents fear this 
impact may be misused, ineffective, or 
too costly. 

In the pros and cons of educational 
television we have an argument of what 





Association for [Education by 


tute opens Afficially 


nuttee reports 


tive 


session 





with the Columbus Institute, are most important this year 


AER-T Meetings at Columbus 


Meetings of the Board of Directors and of the entire membership of the 


Radio-Television, to be held in conjunction 


\ER-T 


members 


will remember that these meetings are scheduled prior to the time the Insti 


Please check the following schedule and make every effort to reach 
Columbus early enough to be present ! 

Thursday, April 16, 9:30-10:30 a.m. Board meets to consider cora 
\ll committee chairmen should be ready for this meeting 


Thursday, April 16, 10:30-12 noon. Board of Directors meets in execu- 


Thursday, April 16, 2 p.m. General membership meeting 
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might be called the unanswerable kind 
\s an I dislike 


ments cannot be 


engineer, such argu 
proven 


mathematically. As a business manager, 


since they 
| feel the preponderance of evidence 
must show that one side is right, the 
other side is wrong. The evidence, | 
feel, is strongly on the side of educa 
tional television to the point that failure 
to make use of this new 


tried 


yes and un 
medium would be a mistake that 
affect 

turies to come 


would our civilization for cen 

\n amateur psychologist would say 
that if I feel so strongly | must have a 
strong motivating force and he would 
suspect it rooted in 
Let 


owners of would-be-commer 


would be some 
commercial advantage 


you that 


me assure 
the doors 
other 
manufacturers of broadcast equipment 


cial stations are banging at 


of General Electric, as well as 
demanding the earliest possible delivery 
other 
their 


of transmitters, and 


studio 


cameras, 
television equipment, in 
rush to get on the air. And since the 
KCC stated that if educational 


groups or institutions do not make use 


has 


of the channels temporarily reserved for 
them, commercial broadcasters can ap 
ply for them, I can see no commercial 
advantage. To be 


downright frank 


about it, my marketing experts tell me 
I’m running the risk of offending some 
potential 


commercial customers — by 


being a proponent of non-commercial 
stations that some operators might con 
sider as being in competition with them 

So we have a number of questions 
What will 
you, and for 
What will it be like? How 
much will it cost? Who will look at it 
when / Love 
with our own advertising experts, fred 
Varried 
are being telecast ? And lastly, 
what about these arguments of 


Why educational television ? 


it do for and me, our 


children ? 


Lucy or, to keep peace 


Waring, or 1 Joan, or Jane 


lfroman 
“state 
thought control” or “competition with 
private enterprise.” 

I'm going to be extremely serious for 
a moment, in answering the question 
We 


have in the United States a rapidly ex 


of “why educational television ?” 


panding economy which has its roots 


in our rapidly increasing technology 
Economists, who find it difficult to agree 
on whether the sun is shining, are in 


almost complete agreement that we 
must keep our economy strong if we are 
the 


posed upon us by the “cold war” with 


to survive tremendous drain Wm 


our idealogical enemy. They agree, too, 
that to keep our economy strong we 
must take the utmost advantage of our 
increasing technology to increase pro 
ductivity, to make best use of our na- 
tional resources. 

This increasing technology demands 
that a larger percentage of our popula 
tion attain a higher level of education. 
We have today recurring shortages of 
qualified engineers, of competent scien 
tists and technicians, of men and women 
with sufficient basic 


know ledge for 


highly technical industrial jobs. Two 
months ago the National Science Foun 
dation warned of a critical shortage of 
scientists in the United States. It re 
ported there will be only 15,000 engi 
neering graduates here in 1955 con 
trasted with 50,000 in the Soviet Union 

I:ducational television can provide 
the inspiration necessary to lead many 
of our young people to extend their 
schooling. Educational television can 
have a tremendous effect upon our adult 
population and can raise their educa 
tional age not only through actual train 
ing but again through inspiring them 
to take extension or correspondence 
training 

If our educational level can be raised, 
we begin immediately to make educa 
\ study 
by the Committee on Education of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
pinpointed the relationship of education 
to mcome 


tional television pay for itself 


In terms of 1940 income, 50 
workers 
$5,000 bracket attended 
college, 39 per cent attended high school, 
and only 11 per cent had eight vears of 


per cent of wage and salary 
who reached the 


schooling or less. And if more evidence 
of relationship of education and income 
Harold F. Clark of Co 


lumbia University, concludes in another 


is needed, Dr 
study, “There is one thing that you 
will always find in any country with a 
You find that the 
people have a high level of education 


high income will 


and great technical skill The evi 


dence is impressive that education ts a 


causal factor as far as income is con 
cerned.” 

educational television 
can do for our nation, but how will it 
Here 


even the educators who are planning so 


This is what 


do this, and what will it be like ? 


hard for educational television can't get 
together. But one thing is certain, it 
won't accomplish this by the emotional 
appeal of a television drama, nor the 


excitement of a “let's cut ‘em off at the 


pass, pardner.” It will take advantage of 
an age-old rule of thumb, ‘Never over- 
estimate a person's knowledge, but 
never underestimate his intelligence nor 
his desire for knowledge.” 

Clearly, there are two audiences for 
educational the 
audience and the home audience. In the 


television, classroom 
classroom, I can envision programs in 
tegrated with the school curriculum, 
programs aiding, but not replacing the 
teacher. There will always be a place 
for the current events program in the 
school, the opening of Congress, the 
inauguration of a new president, the 
events that are making history. Does 
someone ask, “How do you teach the 
multiplication table by television ?” 
The answer is, “You don’t.” But you 
can, by television, dramatically impress 
the third grader with the fact that he 
will never be a space pilot or she will 
never be a flight nurse if they don't 
the rudiments of 
well-spaced series of 


know arithmetic. A 
the 


growth of the alphabet, from early pic 


pre yTaMs On 


ture writing, can create interest in spell 
ing. History can be made to come alive, 
\re we 
so bound by tradition to the blackboard 
and textbooks that we can’t grasp the 


mathematics can be glamorized 


possibilities this new medium has for 
pushing walls and 
Think 
what it can do to arouse interest in art 
the 
Times 


back the classroom 


making learning interesting ? 
ven 
York 


/ Jpponents 


in music, in public safety 
Vew 
editorialized in February 
or doubters of T\ for education,” the 
Times said, “wonder whether educators 
can produce programs that will hold 
interest. How little faith,” it said, “how 
little vision these doubters have!’ 


oftentimes stodgy 


Educational for the 
a problem 
Very obviously there are such possibili 
for the 
women, a hobby and how to fix it and 
sports hour the 
There could be programs designed to 
attract the adult 
courses, There could be public safety, 
how to avoid breaking the law, how to 
stay 


pre ye Tamming 


home offers even less. of 


ties as a homemaking tour 


instruction for men 


viewers to extension 


healthy, and many, many more 
I'm willing to bet that an annual series 
of programs on “How to save money 
on your income tax,” would knock the 
top right out of the popularity ratings 
And would all this cost money? Of 
course it would. In New York State, as 
you may know, the Board of Regents 
proposed a 10-station educational tele 
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vision network. Governor Dewey ap 


= 
to 
the proposal and a majority re 


pointed a 
study 


temporary commission 
port of that commission turned thumbs 
down. Jack Gould, television editor ot 
the New York 7 
one of the most capable critics and best 
cle 


“ineredibk 


mes, and to my mind 


informed writers television, 
that 


and shocking document.” 


on 


scribed report as an 
clumsy 

On the question of cost, Gould said 
and Tl quote him directly, “The Com 
Mission wrings its hands because a svs 


ot r\ 


thruway 


educational would cost 


The state 


Ssullis 


tem 


money is costing 
cle 
sirability recognized 


The ry; 


could enrich and stimulate the 


but 


tantasti¢ ot money 
the 


educational 


Its 


is none less 


ol which 


cost 
minds of 
millions, at most would only be a small 
fraction of what is spent on education in 


the state. Once upon a time there was 
opposition to public schools, too. Prog 


ress Is never road.” 

What will T\ 
will cost millions to construct the facil 
to to 242 


But what does one school cost 


a toll-tree 
educational cost? It 


tes, program and operate 
stations 
today 

the 


the 


What is the cost of one mile of 
What 
automobile 
» the 


eng 


Pennsylvania Turnpike 7 Is 


cost of our mounting 


What 


sufficient 


aceident. toll is the cost t 


nation of numbers of 
neers and scientists ? 

And who will watch educational tele 
will not be only the 
South Side 


and Birdwatching Society 


vision programs It 


members of the Literary 
Phe capacity 
for human growth and understanding, 
of human desire 


Ine 


for self-improvement, 
estimated When | hear 
loubters say 


cannot over 


the « that education cannot 
be made interesting using this power 
ful impact media, I'm inclined to echo 
the editorial | quoted you betore, “How 
little faith, little When 


commercial television began, more than 


how vision.” 

a few programs lacked any real interest, 
, 

taken 


that 


and even today hours 


old 


cle st ribed 


MMany are 


up showing British movies 


have been as looking 


as 
though they were made at midnight in 
a coal mine and which would have kept 
droves i 


the public away 1 shown 


theater 


a 


uy 


If educational television will be this 


interesting, isn’t it true that it will take 
the audience away from commercial sta 
tions and thus be in direct competition 
with the commercial stations’ First, 
whning a commercial station obviously 


is not a license to cham peopl In tront 


of their television sets and hypnotize 
them from turning to any other channel. 
Owners of theaters don’t complain that 
churches are stealing their business and 
should he closed 


haven't yet filed suit against television 


Radio station owners 


stations for stealing their audiences. We 
be thankful that 


doms is to be able to drop the magazine, 


can one of our free- 
turn off the television or radio program 
If education can be made 
to with 
entertamment, we can take new pride 


that bores us 


Interesting enough compete 


in American people and at the same 
time look forward to improvement in 
entertainment. | that 


some educational programs might even 


have a_ feeling 
end up as sponsored programs on com 
mercial stations 

\nd now we come to the argument 
educational television which is 
he 


opponents say, Communists took 


avainst 
supposed te the crusher 


thes« 


Suppose, 
over control of educational television, 
and anyway, wouldn't it be a wonderful 
propaganda weapon tor oa political 
party 

Flow litth 


ability 


How 
protect 


faith! 
to 
the 


little faith im 
our our freedoms! 
How the 
printing press and radio! \We demand, 
and rightly so, that our public servants 
be above reproach 


like arguments against 


\s anvone who has 
board 


knows, 


ever attended a= school or a 


Parent-Teacher meeting we 
view services rendered to the public by 
critical 


television, 


vovernment with an extremely 


With 
mother 


eve educational any 


sitting at home would be able 


to monitor what is being shown her 


children which she 
do with their regular classroom work 


in school, cannot 
\nd millions of people would view the 
broadcasts at the What 
sale guards are needed can be provided 
Those protest it 


state thought 


aimed home 


who would provide 
control are themselves 
using one of propaganda’s oldest weap 
ons, the damns 


catch phrase which 


without sound reason behind it 


educational 
in this 


are aware of the great sociologi 


| believe will have 


television because | 


we 
believe we 
country 
cal and technological changes that are 
going on. \Ve demand the latest in labor 
saving devices in our homes and fac 
tories. We look forward eagerly to new 
products and new devices and new de- 
velopments, to plastics, synthetics, elec 
tronic faster air 


computers, travel, 


peacetime use of atomic Our 


laboratory at Electronics Park is push 


energy 


ing back the frontiers of human knowl- 
edge in such areas as transistors, the 
fully automatic factory, color television, 
and with research 
And the pressure is always on us to 


other fascinating 
speed these developments, bring them 
to completion and to use faster 

which demands such 
progress will not patiently stand for 
hestitation and reluctance to make use 
of this new 


\ civilization 


medium as an investment 
In our country’s future 

| know it would be appropriate to 
close this talk by quoting Benjamin 
Franklin. But instead, I would like to 
quote trom another great inventor, and 
scientist, Charles F. Kettering 
presenting “Words to Live By,” he 
said, “The and static 
Nothing we can do can change it. The 


In 


past is gone 
future is before us and dynamic. Every 
do will affect it 
brings with it new 


thing we Each day 
frontiers, in our 


homes and in our businesses, if we will 
only recognize them, We are just at the 


beginning of progress in every field of 
human endeavor.” 


We 


( hance eto conquer anew trontier 


have in educational television a 


[concluded from page 74| 
school radio and television workshops 
will be conducted by Gertrude G. Brod 
erick, radio education specialist, U.S 
Office of Education, assisted by William 
LD. Boutwell, Scholastt 
Teacher, Panelists will speak on the 
topics “Why a Workshop?,” “What 
are the Educational Values 7,” and dis 
cuss problems in staffing, equipping and 


editor of 


operating, expanded activities, and 


sources of assistance 


[continued from inside front cover] 
As 


who 


written it not known 


lead AER-T the 


two years. Speaking for those who have 


this 
will 


Is Is 


for next 
served during the past three years, it 
must be said that without the support 
of each member the Association would 
not be looking forward to a_ period 
when its service will be the most. sig 
its history. The officers of 


mihcant m 


any organization can do only as much 
as the members will support. The pre 
sent group has had the kind of support 
that 
The 
the immediate past is that the problems 
\ER-1 
the problems of all, and each member 
| please turn to page & ?| 


is enjoyed only in rare instances 
greatest satisfaction to result from 


of administration in have been 
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Three Dimensional TV “Around the Corner” 





HREE DIMENSIONAT have 


been making history all over the 


MOVIES 


ountry, but what is less generally 
known is that this same development 
Actually, 
stereo-television 


has been extended to video 
have 
The 


present, concerns 


experiments mn 


been underway for some time 


significant news, at 
the invitation issued to the public by the 
Institute of Chi 
cago to attend showings of this modern 
miracle. U. A 


American Television 
Sanabria, long-time 
pioneer in the field of TV and execu 
tive of the Institute, announced that his 
system is entirely compatable with cur 
that 
existing equipment would require only 


rently authorized standards and 
very minor changes at the transmitting 
and receiving installations 


How It Works—To the 


third dimensional illusion of depth in an 


achieve 


image it is necessary to simultaneously 
scan a scene or object from two sepa 
rated vantage points, spaced sufficiently 
to present slightly different aspects 
This, in principle, is how a person’s two 
visual 


eyes operate to permit reliable 


judgment in estimating distances or 
establishing the relative positions of ob 
jects. A convincing experiment in this 
area is to cover one eye and then try 
to walk down the street or around the 
room using only the vision of the un 
covered eye. There is a definite loss of 
depth interpretation resulting in limited 
perception 

In the studio the stereo principle ts 
applied by using two conventional tele 
vision cameras fastened together or 
“ganged” so the distance between the 
two sets of lenses is always constant 
An alternate arrangement is the con 
struction of a special camera having 
two sets of lenses built into a single 
structure 

Phe FCC 


tem 


authorized television sys 


used universally in this country, 
provides that 30 frames | pictures] per 
second be transmitted to provide the 
illusion of motion. Experiments reveal 
that 15 frames per second is sufficient 
to supply this effect. Three dimensional 
television utilizes this finding by ar 
ranging a switch that permits each of 


the two “ganged” cameras to pick up 


Philip Lewis 


Chairman, Department of Education, Chicago Teachers College 


images alternately —15 
The signal 
contains 30 images per second with half 


each per sec 


ond composite broadcast 
of these coming from each camera and 
intermixed as explained 

The problem at the receiving end is 
to separate the two sets of images so 
that the viewer's left eve can see what 
has been picked up by camera one while 
the right eye sees only the images com- 
ing from camera two. This is what gives 
the illusion of depth 

Two approaches have been most suc 
cesstul in dealing with this situation. In 
the first instance the viewer looks into 
a device slightly similar in external ap 
pearance to binoculars. Inside this ap 
paratus is a revolving cylinder with a 
right and a left aperture. As the cylinder 
revolves in perfect step with the frames 
shown on the kinescope | picture tube | 
of the first the 
permitted to scan the image on 


receiver, left eve ts 
the 
screen coming from camera one and next 
the right eye watches the forthcoming 
frame that was transmitted from camera 
two. This alternating process is con 
tinuous. The phosphor used to coat the 
inside of the 


longer 


has a 
than the 
coating used in current sets. This per 


television tube 


slightly persistence 
mits the image to glow for a slightly 
greater period of time [1/35 second], 
and the natural phenomenon of per 
sistence of vision of the human eye con- 
summates the illusion of depth by blend 
ing the two slightly different images 
This initial viewing scheme with the 
mechanical scanner has certain limita- 
trons close to the 
set at all times, and only a single indi 


The viewer must be 


thus 
the implementation of the second ap 


vidual can view at a given time 


proach. Mr. Sanabria would not release 
many details in this connection because 
of the developmental rights involved 
However, since it is reported necessary 
for viewers to wear polarized glasses 
for stereo-viewing in this instance, it 
can be assumed that the images taken 
from camera one have been polarized 
vertically, and the images taken from 
camera two have been polarized hori 
zontally. The use of the glasses would 
then permit one set of images to be 


seen by each eye respectively. In this 
way viewers as can normally 
view conventional telecasts from a given 
receiver can also watch 3-D video. It 
should be added that the employment 
of either system will not interfere in 
any way 


as many 


with the normal use of a re- 
ceiver for conventional programs. The 
\merican Television Institute plans to 
ask the FCC to include stereoscopic 
television considerations in any further 
decisions made in connection with color 
television 


Exciting Second Development-—A 
simple switch on the home television re 
ceiver permits the individual to watch 
either 3-D television by using the im- 
ages being broadcast from both cameras 
at the studio or conventional television 
by cutting out the images from one of 
the cameras by merely throwing the 
switch. In this latter case a video pro- 
gram is being received through the use 
of only 15 frames per second. Thus, if 
the camera not being used [with the 
alternate 15 frames] is taken into a 
second studio at the station it is quite 
feasible to have it pick up another and 
entirely different program. Here is a 
plan to put two simultaneous offerings 
on every channel in a given location and 
thereby double the number of programs 
available ! 

It has been estimated that the cost to 
the station interested in transmitting 
three dimensional television would be in 
the neighborhood of fifty dollars, with 
a correspondingly 
for the viewer. 


smaller investment 


Implication for Educational TV 
The allocation of television channels for 
educational and 


still 
educational 


non-commercial pur- 
leaves certain communities 
centers without the 
prospect of ultimately getting a_ fre 
quency outlet. Emploving the svstem 
described, it might be possible for cer- 


p* ses 


and 


tain of these institutions to work out an 
commercial tele 
caster to use, for example, Channel 4-B 
for instructional purposes while the sta 
tion proper used Channel 4-A. The re 
ceiver switch would permit the viewer 
to make the choice 


arrangement with a 
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Educational Television: Everyone's Baby* 





Norbert J. Hruby 


Director, Public Information Center, Loyola University, Chicago 


r IS ALL VERY WELL for educators, 


on the eve of embarking on the 
perilous seas of educational televi- 

sion, to make solemn vows. The most 
solemn of these vows is probably the 
one which goes something like this : “So 
help us, our educational television sta 
tion will be a community project.” 

To this all right-minded people will 
say, “Amen.” 

somehow, the words 
get transposed, like this : 
“Our educational television station will 


But what if, 


and meaning 
be a community project—so help us!” 
is a noble 
aspiration, in its second no vow at all 
only a 


In its first form the vow 


campaign promise. Though 
\mericans may respect the promises ot 
educators more than those of politicians, 


it is highly desirable that the educators 


from the very beginning take steps to 


\s they 
the 
development of their plans for an educa 


guarantee their own good faith 
progress through each stage in 
tional station, it behooves them to keep 
in mind the all-important stake which 
the people of the community have in 
that station. Why ? 
are ultimately the very reason for the 
the The peo] 


are its audience ! 


Because the people 


existence ot station 


The principal stages in the develop 
ment of a course, its 
organization, 


station are, of 
financing, its and its 
operation. Let us see how the educators, 
given the responsibility of educational 
television stations, can set up machinery 
geared, at every stage, to the potential, 
the needs, and the desires of the com 
munity 

Financing a station is really a 
fold operation 


two 
First, funds are needed 
to build the station; second, funds are 
needed to operate the station during its 
first thereafter 
But fund-raising for an educational sta 


vear and every year 


tion is all one, regardless of the purpose 


to which the money is put 


Circumstances vary trom one com 


munity In one community 


the source of funds for the capital in 


to another 


*Dr. Hruby was a member of the original Work- 
ing Committee on Educational Television in Chi- 
eago which for two years has been laying the 
groundwork for the present Chicago Educational 
Television Council. He is presently director of the 
Council's Television Speakers Bureau 


vestment may be a private foundation, 
in another taxes, in another corporate 
gifts, in another popular subscription 
on an individual basis. In some com- 
munities a combination of two or more 
sources may be employed. In Chicago, 
for example, all the sources indicated 
above are involved. In Los Angeles, on 
the other hand, only the first source is 
employed 

Now, unquestionably, the educators 
in Los Angeles have good reason to 
congratulate themselves in having found 
in the Allan Foundation a 
liberal benefactor, but there is a danger 


Hance ck 


inherent in their good fortune, for from 
the very beginning the people of Los 
\ngeles have been relieved of the re 
sponsibility of giving their own money 
to start. their Without this 
special bond of interest it would be 
understandable if the people of Los An 
felt a for 
though the station is for them, it is not 
yet of them 


station 


geles certain detachment, 
The educators in Los An 
geles also run a risk. Having received, 
in effect, the gift of a station from a 
relatively impersonal foundation, they 
have less incentive to regard it as a trust 
trom all the people whom they are to 
serve. Thus, they too may feel a certain 
the net 
conceivably be an Ivory 


detachment, and result) could 
Tower station 
which broadcasts at its audience instead 
of to it 

None of the preceding is intended, of 
course, as derogatory of the Hancock 
Foundation, the educators of Los An 
veles, or its people The foregoing 1s 
certainly not intended, either, as a pre 
diction of 


\ngeles 


what will happen in’ Los 
It is, however, a guess as to 
what could happen if proper safeguards 
level of 


Channel 46 in Los Angeles to insure the 


are not taken on the policy 


stake of the people. It may be, indeed, 
that the management of Channel 46 has 
already done so 

But what of the community not so 
fortunate as to have a Hancock Foun 
dation to pick up the tab? Chicago is 
such a community 
the date Chicago 
Educational Television Council will re 


\s matters stand at 


this is written, the 


ceive financial support) from many 


sources. It is known that $150,000 has 


Fund for 
sum in 


been allocated to it by the 
Adult 
terms of facilities and remodeling ex 
penses earmarked in_ the 
budget of the Chicago Board of Educa 
tion: a 
Edward LL. Ryerson, chairman of the 
board of the Inland Steel Corporation, 


Kducation; a similar 


has been 


citizens’ group headed by 


is actively soliciting funds, and so on 
But the most hopeful sign of all is a 
community-level which has 
received relatively little. publicity 
This is the story of Wilmette, Hlinois 
Wilmette is a North Shore suburb of 
Chicago with a population under 20,000 


movement 


Less than a year ago the Parent-Teacher 
Association of Harper School in Wil 
mette elected Mrs 
program chairman 


Leighton Cooney 
Mrs 


casting about for a suttable program for 


Cooney im 


the December PTA meeting engaged a 
panel of speakers to discuss the problem 
of children’s programs on commercial 
television. Among the speakers on the 

Jack Mabley, 
columnist of a Chicago newspaper. The 
great deal of 
interest among the people of Wilmette, 
but no action was taken immediately 


panel was television 


discussion generated a 


Within a week or two after the meet 
ing Mr. Mabley called on Mrs. Cooney 
to help him with a monitoring study he 
was planning for Christmas week. She 
rallied some thirty other mothers to 
assist in the survey. Despite the pres 
sures of the holidays these women faith 
fully collected data on the types of pro 
grams their children were watching 
These Mr Mabley 


statistical form. An alarming incidence 


tacts reduced to 
of violence in children’s programs was 
revealed—nothing to be sure, that had 
not already been revealed by the various 
NAEB surveys conducted by Dr. Dallas 
Smythe and others, but this revelation 
was brought home forcefully to Chi 
cagoans through the publicity given it 
hy Mr. Mabley 

The interest already generated in 
Wilmette by the panel discussion was 
now renewed, and a group of citizens of 
Wilmette headed by Mrs 
turned their attention to what they as 
the 
Seeing their opportunity ty 
counteract the deficiencies of commer 


Cooney now 


private citizens could do about 
situation 
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cial television by throwing their support 
to educational television, Mrs. Cooney’s 
group sought means to aid in the estab 
lishment of an educational station on 


Channel 11 lack of 


funds was the most immediate problem 


reserved Since a 
confronting the committee of educators 
planning the station, the group met and 
organized itself into the Wilmette Com 
mitte for Channel 11, drawing its mem 
bership from the citizenry at large as 
well as every church and civic organ 
Wide publicity was 
its activities through the local 
special 


ization m town 
given 
newspaper, announcements, 
flyers, and a telephone campaign. The 
Committee enlisted workers for a block 
by blo k The 
work began. As this is written, nearly 
$6,000 has already 


canvass to raise funds 
been raised in this 
manner. It is estimated that this money 
represents the donations of more than 


Work 


ers report that they are getting an 80 


7, OOO viewers in the community 


per cent response to their solicitations ! 
Now what is the significance of the 
Wilmette \ssuredly, $6,000 is 


not very much money when one begins 


story 


to estimate costs in television, but when 
one reflects that that sum indicates the 
active interest of 7,000 viewers in a 
town of less than 20,000, then its signifi 
cance bulks extremely large. It means 
that when Channel 11 goes on the air 
late 1954, 


will be at 7,000 viewers in 


this vear or early in there 


least one 
small suburb of Chicago with a stake mm 
its future! Are they going to be content 


with a station which broadcasts af 


them? Or are they going to demand of 
the educators who operate Channel 11 
programs that are meaningful and valu 
able to them 

Here, 


community 


a vivid illustration of 
What has hap 


pened in Wilmette can happen in every 


then, is 


Initiative 


neighborhood in Chicago and every one 
of its With encouragement 
from the educators the Wilmette story 
\sicle 


considerable amount of 


suburbs 


can be repeated a hundred times 
from the very 
money that could be so raised [a pro 
jection of the Wilmette campaign would 
indicate that as much as $1,500,000 
raised for Channel 11 in Cook 


County], the value of fund-raising of 


could be 


this kind is even more importantly the 


preparation ola large, responsive, in 
for the 
before its construction pernut is issued 


by the FCC. We labor the 


notion that people appreciate most what 


terested audience station even 


need not 


they pay for themselves—by 


contribution 


direct 


Heartened by what happened spon- 
taneously in Wilmette [and by the 
promise of similar action in Glenview, 
\Vinnetka, and other communities in 
the Chicago area], the Chicago Educa 
tional Television Council has set up a 
speakers’ bureau made up of the edu 
cators who have been doing the spade 
work for Channel 11 over the last two 
years. Over 2,000 civic and religious 
organizations are now being circular 
ized by mail. Early response to the offer 
of the Speakers’ Bureau has been heavy 
These speakers are offering their sery 
ices to explain plans for Channel 11 and 
to suggest means for organizing popu 
lar support for those plans. The message 
being carried to these organizations is 
not a request for funds from their treas 
uries but a suggestion that they organize 
Mrs 
The Wilmette story 

times 


their neighborhoods as Cooney 


did hers will be 
It is hoped that the 


will be enacted again 


told many 
Wilmette 


and again 


story 
In short, Channel 11 ts to be 
( vervbody "Ss baby ! 

Now let us look eighteen months or 
so into the future of Channel 11 in Chi 
cago. The station, we will say, will have 
been on the air for a year. Let us assume 
that the funds raised in the enthusiasm 
generated by a big new enterprise will 
have been used up. What now ? Will the 
Fund for Adult Education continue to 
support the station ? Probably, but only 
to the extent of meeting a fraction of 
the total operational costs. Will corpo 
rate gifts continue? Perhaps, but pru 
dence would suggest that these are apt 
to dwindle as Will tax 
funds from such organizations as the 
Chicago Board of Education continue ? 
Probably only in proportion to the 
actual use made of the station's facili 
ties by the public schools. Will all these 
together be sufficient to sustain the sta 


time passes 


tion on Channel 11? My guess is that 
will not. Where then will the re 
mainder come from? The answer to this 


they 


question will be determined, I believe, 
by decisions and policies established in 
the next few weeks or months 

If the Chicago Educational Television 
Council succeeds in mobilizing popular 
support, on the Wilmette pattern, from 
the very beginning, it is quite likely that 


the Chicago station will take to the air 


on a wave of active popular interest 
But what will sustain this wave? Good 


programs which meet the needs and de 


UR Rites AEE ade ors 


sires of the community are, of course, 
one obvious answer, but such an answer 
is really an over-simplification. It may 
be that good programs will be imme- 
diately forthcoming, but it takes time to 
build good programs just as it takes 
time to develop personnel and tech 
niques. It would be unrealistic to ex 
pect a full schedule of good programs 
within the first year of operation. There 
will be a considerable period of trial 
and error during which many ideas, 
persons, and techniques are tested, dis 


carded, and replaced by new ideas, per 


sons, and techniques. This is in the very 
nature of things. But this period will 
be a time for patience on the part of all 
concerned—including the audience. Ac 
cordingly, that audience must be in 
volved in our experimental project to 
a greater degree than merely in giving 
financial support, important as 

In short the audience must be 


some 
that is 
represented in the management of the 
station, and the management of the 
station must always be responsive to the 
public interest 

The means for accomplishing this 
mutuality of interest between the sta 
tion and the community are matters for 
decision here and now. Within the next 
few weeks when the Chicago Educa 
tional Television Council organizes the 
station on Channel 11 it should decide 
to meorporate as many different com 
munity interests as possible into its 
policy-making board and its advisory 
committees. Present plans, in fact, call 
for a board of trustees made up of edu 
cators and laymen representing the com 
munity. Two advisory committees are 
also projected, one to be composed ot 
the 


trom as many key civic organizations as 


educators, other representatives 
possible, in order to give the station on 
Channel 11 the broadest possible base 
But sound as this plan is, it does not 
provide all the machinery needed to 
establish and develop rapport between 
the station and the community. There 
are, needless to sav, many citizens in 
the Chicago area who are members of 
no civic organizations and who there 
fore may still have reason to feel that 
they have no voice in this community 
project 

Means must be established for ren 
dering the station on Channel 11. re 
sponsive to evervone. The active solici 


tation of comments from viewers—by 


requests on the air and by other means 


| please turn to page 83 | 
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Crime Doesn't Pay—for Some Sponsors* 





Edward H. Weiss 


President, Weiss & Geller, Inc., Chicago 


N RECENT WEEKS the television in- 
dustry has been stirred by the hue 
and cry raised in the press here in 

Chicago and now elsewhere at the grow 

ing crime rate on television programs 

The Daily News here in Chicago, as 

vou will recall, even began tabulating 

the number of murders, fistfights, slug- 

gings, ete., much in the manner of a 

report by the Chicago Crime Commis 

The _ statistics genuinely 

alarming. It would appear that the T\ 

tube was drenched in blood and 


smashed into a pulpy mess at the end of 


sion were 


a single day of telecasting—judging by 
the facts brought out in a series of news 
paper articles by our distinguished radio 
and television columnist, critic Jack 
Mabley 

But more important, back of these 
articles stood an aroused group of par 
ents, protesting that the living room was 
becoming an arena of violence and their 
children were becoming uncontrollable 
because of these criminal acts they saw 
on the screens 

Many in the television industry 
squirmed in discomfort at being fingered 


so to speak—as an accessory to all 


this bloodletting. Some in the industry 


shrugged the series of articles off as just 
another newspaper series. They thought 
the hue and cry would soon become a 
whisper and eventually fade away like 
a general. Others, strangely enough 
screamed “Foul,” and pointed the fin 
ger right back at the newspapers for 
the violence in their comic strips and 
their reporting of rapes, murders, and 
assaults on the front page. This seemed 
to justify shows on 


their crime their 


stations; in other w 


rds, “two crimes 
make it right.” 

\t any rate, violence in_ television 
programming via crime and other types 
of shows has become a pertinent issue 
of the day and has provoked many of 
us in the industry to do some serious 
thinking on the subject 
at Weiss & 


we interested in how 


I know we did 
Geller. Particularly were 
our clients’ sales 
were favorably 


curves or unfavorably 


influenced by shows predominately fea 


*An abridgement of an address before the Chicago 
Television Council, January 21, 1953 


turing crime and violent acts. In fact, it 
set us to thinking about some of our 
past experiences with crime shows for 
sponsors and also prompted us to dig 
into the human motivation aspect ot 
crime shows on our television screens 

\s you may know, our agency has 
been making an intensive study of the 
social sciences — psychiatry, psycho 
analysis, psychology, sociology, and an 
thropology—for the past few vears. We 
have done so in the belief that these 
sciences can creatively provide us with 
fresh new stimulating ideas to help out 
agency sell more merchandise for our 
clients 

This case history concerns one of our 
clients; how our human motivation re 
search uncovered the fact that we were 
not only using the wrong commercials 
but that we also were using the wrong 
tvpe of television show; and, finally, 
happened to our client’s sales 
curve after we changed both the show 
and the commercials 

On September 11, 1951, we bought 
a “Private 


what 


eve” show for our client 
When we purchased this show we very 
carefully studied all available facts. We 
noted that only a few mystery pro 
grams were among the top 25 shows, 
but we still observed that many myster 
ies received exceptionally high ratings 
Note, for example, the current ratings 
of Man Against with a 29.0 
rating, Racket Squad with a 33.6 rating, 
T-Men in Action with a 31.2 rating, 
Dragnet with 43.5, Mr. and Mrs. North 
with 26.3, 


Crime 


etc 

So, in purchasing the mystery show 
to sell wine we felt we were getting a 
production with a real potential for a 
high rating. Our television commercials 
were what we then considered normal, 
Now, let’s 


take a look at what happened 


first-rate copy approaches 


It wasn’t until a vear ago this Spring 
that we were ready to apply our human 
motivation techniques to the copy ap 
proach as well as the show itself. What 
we wanted to find out was what were 
the real why people drank 
Mogen David Wine and in what kind 
of a mood or the commercial 
should be placed. In other words, what 


Teasons 


setting 


type of a show would best set the emo 
tional climate getting the 
sales appeal. Our work in human moti- 
vations had shown us_ that 
people were moved to action more by 
their feelings than by any intellectual 
phrasing of words. We were aware we 
could do more by creating a set of feel 
ings or mood 


for across 


clearly 


to make our 
commercials click than by 
expertly-phrased sentences 

Phis the 
ready to make 


television 
a thousand 
Was first study we 
both the com 
mercial and the show itself were being 
placed, as tt the 


every 


were 
where 
under 


were, human 


motivation microscope adver 
tiser and advertising agency, | am sure, 
has long had vague feelings, if not defi 
nite proof at times, that a high rating 
and a large viewing audience doesn't 
necessarily mean that you are getting 
your commercial across. This has been 
proved time and again by excellent sales 
results from low-rated shows and poor 
sales results from high-rated shows 
Mogen David Wine is a con 
cord grape wine with sugar added and 
only 12 per cent alcohol by volume. It 
is different from the regular California 
and French imported wines. \We sought 
an entirely new copy platform from the 
conventional approaches that had long 
been used in wine advertising. We fol 
lowed our usual procedure of consult 
ing social scientists—then double check 
via psychological depth interviews 
One psychologist told us, “Wine is 
related to festive childhood memories, 
to early 


sweet 


Ing 


family closeness and gaiety.” 
\n outstanding woman psychiatrist put 
it this way. “The traditional aspect ot 
wine is something that knits the family 
together.” A leading male psycho 
analyst added, “Sweet wine carries all 
the connotations of a festive holiday in 
which the making of special foods as 
well as wine by the mother is stressed.” 

\We then went to a cross-section of 
consumers using psychological depth 
interviews and from them 
such 


we learned 
“Mogen David 
tastes so much like the grape wine | 
had at 


facts as these 


home as a child,” and another 
stated, “It is almost like 
mother and father used to make.” 


wollan my 


\nd 
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aman had this to say: “One of my most 
precious memories ts of drinking wine 
with my parents.’ 


all 


stuclies one 


Phroughout these human be 


havior idea emerged ovet 


and over in such dominance and in so 
many forms that all other ideas became 


Phe 


mentioned by all of the 


satellite to it single conception, 


which Was doz 
ind cor 
hore ad 


associated 


en social scientists consulted 
roborated by depth interviews, 
down to the fact that people 
this red, sweet, concord grape wine with 
thoughts of childhood 


and tamuly 


highly avre eable 


days, of home This pointed 


the way to copy themes setting a mood 


that would be a doorway to the pleas 


int world of vesterday—living again in 


an atmosphere of friendliness and calm, 


recapturing the good old davs when 


lite was simple, uncomplicated, more 


comtortable 
Copy themes created were 


ood old days 
Home W ine 


used to make 


\ taste of the g 
The Home 
Wine like 


Sweet 
grandma 


This theme dramatized the feeling of 
renunding the consumer ot 
the y vn old day : 


kindlier, less tense, less 


nostalgia 


memories of whet 


the world wa 


hurried, an altogether more pleasant 


place im which to live 


’ 
Once the copy theme was created and 


once Wwe recognized the tact that our 


a homey, calm one that 
th 


viewer to feel relaxed and less 


approac h Was 


would set a mood = for television 


anDNTOUS 


it struck us quite forcibly that our mys 


tery show was out of place with this 


kind of copy. Certainly it seemed incon 
sistent to build up an exciting mystery 
show and then when commercial time 
came along to attempt to cool the audi 
oft to get 


calm 


ence sufficiently them imto 


the 


necessary for them to look, listen, and 


frame of mind we thought 


reminisce our relaxed type of commet 
cial 

We were reimtorced 
that the 
for our product by 


WW OUT OPTTOs 


mystery show was not right 


advice we received 


from social scientists we consulted, But 


what greatly impressed us was a littl 


in our social science library by 


A.M 
Columbia | 
1950 under 


book 
Dr. | 


( ology, 


Meerloo, mstructor of psy 
niversity, which 


was published i the title 


Patterns of Pani 
Dr Meerloo the 


panic is a contagious tright retles 


makes pomt that 
ind 


everybody, however emotionally mature 


+} 


hey may be, can succumb to it. “Wher 


panic hits, people involved remain pe 


uliarly impassive in their behavior 


hey make no plans; they are frozen in 


they don’t think; it is as if they 
to Dr 
Meerloo, “Many people who come out 


pace ; 


surrender what is fear,” says 
of panie do not remember anything that 
affliction. When 


people are in panic they cannot take any 


happened during their 


iction of any kind 
Phis, 


iivstery show for Mogen David 


mental or physical.” 
the 
It was 


then, was the case against 
indeed impractical for us to continue 
tele 


state 


any show where we induced our 


vision audience into an emotional 


hordering, even to a small degree, on 
If this 
mobilized and carried away by a slight 
state of fear through the the 


play, it was obvious to us that the com 


panic audience becomes im 


action of 


mercial could not possibly hit its mark 


or be absorbed or remembered in any 
way by the audience 

\nd so we concluded to replace our 
show with a show 
Was 1 lhe 


ur now abe ut twenty 
this 


mivstery 
HWohere 

on the 
started 


panel 
has been 
We 
scratch and it 
which is higher 


had 


show 
weeks 
show from 
hee 


eve show 


now has a rating of 


than our Private ever 
And what of Mogen David sales 


we began using the new show 


since 
ind new 
copy theme 


Since the use of our new show and 


copy theme Mogen David sales have hit 
trom as 


an all-time high. It has risen 


low as 18th place in many states to first 
1 


priate c 


of this 


in wine sales nationally for 
Whilk 


she Ws 


Wihics 


| 


type copy themes and 


television are certainly not al 
ways the sole reason for the success of 
a product, we have evidence that in this 
the 


the proper television program idea, is 


istance copy idea, coupled wit! 
the key to the rising sales curve 
I don’t want to give anyone the im 
Weiss & Gellet 
completely opposed to all crime or mys 


that 


pression that we at are 


tery shows. | must say in cdlefense 


of some of the gangster or horror and 


extremely exciting cowboy shows pre 


sented for children, we must remember 


that children from time immemorial 


have enjoved Anderson and Cirimms 


Fairytale type of story 
of life and as a steady 


story \ 


But as a way 
that is 


ol 


chet-—well another 


steady dose any crime, 


western shows can become a psycho 


logical burden to children 


\s to adults, it is impossible to get 


mivstery, 


eralize about the reactions and effects 


of such shows because it 1s a highly in 
dividual matter and there would there 
fore be great differences, already estal 
lished by past experience and develop 


| hose 


sort of stimulus for their entertainment 


ment who rely heavily on this 


are those who already are overburdened 


psychologically and have tremendous 


need for distraction. Those who 


are 
dle 


ag 


already established 


against the 


mature have 


fences whole realm of 
gression and hostilitv, and one would 
not need to thout their mental 
health 

And dollar, 


pront relationship between advertisers 


worry 


what of the sales, of 


ind these horror shows? Our motiva 
tion studies showed us that with respect 
to one client, the mystery show was not 
eood vehicle 
| feel that if 


would 


generally 
the 
or 


advertisers 
attempt to 
of 


make an study 


effect of the type show, mystery 


non-mystery, in relationship to. theit 


to 
] 


sales 


commercials and audience 


whicl thev are directing then 
they might revise thet 
the kind 


should 


night 


messages, 


on of television show they 


well hi 


advertiset 
his 


mood 


ust essence, an 


very ive panicked 


udience right out of a receptive 


commercial 1f his show shocks 


or his 


them too much. Our human motivation 


studies show us time and time again 


that the consumer must be in the proper 
ulvertiser 
it all \n act 


mystery of 


mood if the me ssage ol the 


is to have any impact of 


1 
violence in‘any show, not, 


which immediately precedes the « 


the 


om 


mercial may endanget sales mes 


sALe 
| ¢ Ort 


tded frol 


hae ye | 


as ( solution of those 


ontributed to the 


problems with great insight and endur 
hg patience 

Chis is the page on which your Presi 
dent 


» the 


is expected to spread his reports 


membership on the state 


organization, his statements 


Asso 


gratitude for 


for the lation, his expres 


assistant viven, 


ie 
n 


Is given he 


calls future action 


the first charge rem 


second, it would seem presumptuous to 
outline a platform to he 


tl! AT 


carried out by 


se who wi succeed There 1s no 


1} 


1 
Wil KEOW 


doubt that those who follow 


the direction « 


themselves to 


t ALR-T, and will dedi 
the 


To the tl arge, | 


cate secution of those 


plans must say 
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that to name any names specifically will 
only result in neglecting someone who 
rightly But, it 
must be said that without the help ol 
many, AER-1] 
as a functional organization in the field 
of educational The 
reply to the last charge Is being reserved 


at the AER-1 


deserves recognition 


would no longer exist 
radio and television 


for expression luncheon 


in Columbus 


This has been an exciting term of 


service. There have been great disap 


Phe 


result ot 


pomtments and moments of elation 
ave been the 


the 
The high points have occurred when a 


disappointments | 
human failures in administration 
rendered and that serv 
lhe lat 
the 
Service 


and that 


s¢ rvice has been 
ice has had significant results 

ter hi up 
former. | am confident that the 
tf AER-T 


Hnpact 


ive more than made for 


will increase our 


record as a 


will go on the 


s 


sig 
riific 
the opportunity to give 
to the 


ant one. | am happy that | have had 


what little | have 


\ER-T a re 


communica 


cause of making 
sponsible member of the 


tions traternity. [| con 


luce this period 
of service accepting the criticisms that 
have been expressed as expressions of 


mment as to what AER 


those 


constructive ¢ 
PF should be 
loHn C, ¢ 


for who follow 


RABBI 


ol from pads 


NO | 


of — publicity is one such means 


nother ‘is to invite the public to in 


spect the facilities of the station and to 
encourage them to correspond with the 


management. L:very effort should be 


made by the station management to 
and to be 
\ special 


mail would be in 


evaluate these. comments 


guided by the most cogent 
bureau to screen the 


tluable 


Needless to say, no plan can be set 


which would make it possible to 
With or 
the 


SCNISILIVE 


up 


satisiy everyone without a 


lous attempt to make manage 


ment of ation to con 


structive opinion, it will be sub 


jected to many external ind internal 


pressures, but no opportunity to allow 


i regular viewer to protest or com 


mend should be missed. this obviously 


is the essence of democracy 


Now 


months 


let us look once again eighteen 


into the future of Channel 11 


in Chicago. The question was raised as 


to where the rest of the money to 


rhe 


community at 


run 


the station 1s to come from answer 


is, of course, from. the 


large, from the regular viewer, Once 


the station is established, there should 
be no longer any need for the kind of 
organization we have seen in \Wilmette. 


Whe 


means of fund-raising 


station will possess its own best 
by direct soli- 
And if the audi- 
which is the public, the commun- 

itv, is that Channel 11 is 
really a community project—by all the 


there is little 


citation over the air 
Crt. 


conv iced 


means mentioned above 
reason to suppose that it will not rally 
If it does, 
Channel 11 will survive its period of 


to the support of the station 


trial and error and will become a major 
force for good in the community. I[f 
it does not, Channel 11 will die. But if 
Channel 11 should die because it 
failed to gain the confidence and the 
good will of the community it is at 


has 


tempting to serve, then perhaps it. is 
well dead 

This is 
lated risks have won great victories. It 
is our firm belief that Channel 11 wall 
And the 
victory, When it is won, will belong to 
the community ! 


a calculated risk, but caleu 


in time be a very great victory 





Events of Significance 





¥ 


Michigan State Conference 

More than 100 men and women at 
tended the eighth annual Radio-Tele- 
vision Conference on March 6 at Mich 
igan State College, East- Lansing, and 
participated in a full day’s discussion 
of the topic, “Safeguarding Our Free 
doms Through Radio and Television.’ 
Hull, 
Commission on 
UNESCO as one of the 10 representa 
tives of state and local government, and 
NESCO’s 
Hle serves as director of 


Main speaker was Richard B 
a member of the U.S 


chairman of — | television 


panel radio 
ind television at lowa State College 
His talk dealt pri 
marily UNESCO's chief 
establishment of world-wide 


after-luncheon 
with one of 
concerns 
mass communications which will give a 
true and accurate picture of the world 
He discussed the international aspects 
of the conference's theme, 
that 


for an 


emphasizing 


the study has been done and the 


need international and = inter 
continental television tie-up 


Hull 


numerous 


the 
involved 


howey — - 
bh wks 


\mong his examples were the different 


pointed out, 


stumbling 


concepts of freedom of information, dif 


ferences in languages, differences in 
customs and philosophies regarding the 
general flow of knowledge, differences 
in methods of financing radio and tele 
vision, and technical differences. 

“Ii any effort toward an international 
be successful, 


television system 1s. to 


peoples all over the world must under 
stand what mass communication is, they 
to be 
truthful and accurate, and they must 
help UNESCO break down the barriers 
that exist today,” he said 


must know why it is necessary 


Hull compared the ‘village culture” 


of a relatively few years ago with the 


complicated communications of today 
when people are bombarded with ideas 
by radio, television, and newsprint and 
have little personal opportunity to eval 
uate those ideas 

The conference’s morning panel dis- 
cussed, “The Radio and 
\ctive Citi 
Speakers were Don DeGroot, 
WW], Detroit; R. A 


president of the 


Commerce ; 


Function of 
Television in Developing 
zenship.” 
manager of 
Peters, Michigan 
Dr 
University of 


Chamber of 
McCluskey, 
Michigan, former national president of 
the Adult Edueation Association ; and 
Robert J Coleman, director of WKAR 
\M-FM at Michigan State College 
DeGroot explained how TV strength 
ens the entire democratic process and 


Junior 
Howard 


that programs must be outstanding be 
cause the public will absorb only what 
it will accept. Peters told how the pub 
he must be properly informed in order 
MeCluskey, 
talking for education, said that the proc 


to resolve its) problems 
ess for learning includes [1] exposure 
or stimulation, |2| understanding, [3] 
acceptance, and [4] involvement 

He added, “The impact of TV in this 
respect is obviously incalculable, and 
that is why great selectivity is needed.” 

Coleman the selling of 
citizenship with the selling of merchan 
dise 


compared 


The afternoon panel took up The 
Funetion of Television in 


Preserving Our Freedom of Speech.” 


Radio and 


Speakers were Professor Robert Scott, 
police administration department, 
Michigan State College; William Ray, 
director of news and special events, 
NBC Central Division; Frank G. Mil 
lard, attorney-general, State of Mich 
igan; \\ \ 


Pomeroy, manager of 
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WILS and president of the Michigan 
\ssociation of Broadcasters; and Pro 
Armand I. Hunter, director ot 
television development, Michigan State 


lessor 


College 

The speakers agreed on the general 
that 
great proportion of the people get 


thesis, as Ray put it, because a 


and 
helieve 


rv, 


truth as they can learn it 


the news as heard on radio and 


newscasters must give only the 


Ray said that tree speec hin radio and 
PV is not the right of anyone to say 
just anything whenever he pleases 
especially in the heat of temper 
that 


a man with his own words 


He went on to say one cannot 
MUsSquote 
Via tape recording, radio, or r\ 

he conterence was 
Station WKAR sat 
College, the 
Development, and the 


Spec ch 


sponsored by 
Michigan State 
Department of Television 
Department ot 
Dramatics, and Radio educa 
tion, It was coordinated by the college's 
SeETVICE 


Continuing Education 


General chairman was Professor 
Robert Crawford, of the Department ot 
Speech, Dramatics, and Radio Educa 
tion. Welcoming address was by Dt 


Wilson B. Paul, head of the 


partment. Chairman of the morning ses 


salhie de 


sion was Otto Entema, director of ex 
tension and adult education at Western 
( ollege, \nd 
chairman of the afternoon session was 
Dale B. Melntyre, 
tor, WIR, Detroit 


Michigan Kalamazoo 


public service chirec 


Columbus Radio-TV Entries 

The rapid growth in programming ot 
educational T\ 
Canada is retlected im 


shows in the U.S. and 


entries submit 
ted for this vear’s “Ohio State” awards 
Dr. | 


state 


I'vler, director of Ohio 
edu 


Radio-Television, which an 


Keith 
University’s Institute for 
cation by 
nually sponsors the competition, report 
ed that more than twice as many tele 
vision programs have been submitted 
the 1953 


year 


to vie for awards as were 
entered last 

The vearly competition among out 
standing radio as well as television pro 
grams aired over U. S. and Canadian 
stations during the past year, will be 
held in conjunction with the Institute's 
23rd \pril 16-19, at 
the Hotel im 


bus programs, 


annual meeting, 
Deshler-Wallick 


Winning 


Colum 
to be an 
nounced April 13, will be available for 
at the 
\ total of 552 radio and T\ 


review conterence 


entries 


16 per cent more than last year 
were submitted for judging in this 
17th annual American Exhibi- 


tion of Educational Radio and Televi- 


year’s 


sion Programs. TV entries more than 
doubled, increasing from 37 last year 
to && this vear, while 
jumped from 437 to 464. 

In commenting on the entries, Dr 


radio entries 


Ivler said “the increase clearly shows 
that program 


ming is greater than ever, and that edu 


interest in educational 
cators and broadcasters are both con 
cerned with doing a really effective job 
“Although the increase in television 
entries reflects to some extent the great 
er availability of expensive kinescope 
recording equipment generally, we feel 
that it demonstrates an actual increase 
in the amount of educational program 
ming being done by the country’s tele 
Vision stations. 
‘The fact that radio entries have also 
last that, 
to opinion in many quarters, 
there is still a healthy interest in radio,” 
said ‘1 yler. 


increased over year shows 


contrary 


The breakdown of entries by pro 
gram classification reveals that the big 
vest jump in television entries was in 
cultural programs, dealing with art, 
science, literature, and music, tripling 
from last year’s 7 to this year’s 21. Pro- 
grams in all six television classes 
showed an increase over 1952, especial 
ly those in the public affairs and special 
interest categories 

Cultural programs also led among the 

radio 
last 


“one-time show” 


classes of 
creasing trom 608 
1953. The 63 


were an increase over last year’s 53, 


fourteen entries, m 
year to 82 in 


entries 


while another significant increase was 
that of intermediate in-school programs 
Sixty-one were entered in this class 
for 1953, compared with 36 for 1952 

The annual.awards of merit are pre 
sented to exhibitors of the most out 
standing programs with the purpose of 
stimulating the broadcasting of signi 
educational 


of radio entries is done at 


ficant programs. Judging 
14 centers 
located all over the United States ; tele 
vision entries are judged by a commit- 
tee in Columbus 

The “Ohio State” awards, as they 
are frequently called, are unique in that 
they represent judging of programs by 
all production groups—not only net 
works, but independent stations, educa 
tional national and 


institutions, and 


local organizations 


El ae Oye 





Availabilities 


Prepared by Gertrude Broderick 


Recordings 

The Library of Congress has issued 
four of its most popular albums of re- 
corded folk songs and poetry on long 
playing 334% rpm records. Previously 
available only on five 78 rpm records, 
the new, more compact albums are de 
signed to meet requirements of today’s 
record buyers 





Two of the four albums now available 
on LP are from the Library’s “Twen 
tieth Century Poetry in English” series 
and the other two are from the “Folk 
Music of the United States and Latin 
\merica” series. The Library expects 
to reissue all its albums of folk music 
and poetry readings on LP records and 
to issue all future recordings in both of 
these series in LP form only 

One of the new poetry albums is T.S 
liot’s reading of his “The Wasteland,” 
“Ash Wednesday,” and “Sweeney 
\mong the Nightingales.” The other 
poetry album presents Robert Frost's 
reading of his “The Witch of Coos,” 
“The Mountain,” “The Gift Outright,” 
“The Runaway,” and some of his short- 
er poems. 


Folk song albums contain examples 


of Negro folk expression as represented 
in religious music; and Anglo-Ameri- 
can songs and ballads, including “Lord 
Bateman,” “Froggie Went a-Courting,” 
“Sourwood Mountain,” and other fa- 
miliar songs 

Orders should be placed through the 
Recording Laboratory, Library of Con 
gress, Washington 25, D. C. The price 
is $4.50 per album, plus 10 per cent 
excise tax and shipping cost. 

Mr. President is the title of a new 
Victor LP which should be of interest 
to teachers and their high school stu 
dents. Not to be with the 
radio series of the same name, the re- 


contused 


corded program is a 60-minute, care- 
fully edited presentation of the voices 
and statements of leading characters 
in the national scene from the inaugura- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt up to 
and including the conventions, cam- 
paign, and election of President Dwight 
DD. Eisenhower. Edited by James Flem- 
ing, news editor of NBC's television 
program Joday and editor of 
and Events, the 


Vor es 


recording includes 
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twenty years of history as we have lived 
it. Mr. Fleming serves as narrator and 
claims that 95 per cent of the material 
used has never been released in this 
form 

\vailable through local Victor record 
stores at $5.72 per copy 
Books and Pamphlets 

Television and Education in the 
U. S., by Charles A. Siepmann, pro- 
fessor of education and chairman, De 
partment of Communication, New York 
University. A UNESCO publication in 
the series “Press, Film, and Radio in 
the World Today,” it includes for the 
first time, the subject of T\ Author 
Siepmann, discusses the general edu- 
cational aspects of television and gives 
examples of interesting program ex- 
periments in the United States, in 
France, and the United Kingdom. He 
cautions that most television producers 
are hesitant at this time to assess their 
programs too precisely or to define a 
statement of policy, so this first effort is 
no more than a provisional report. Such 


preliminary evidence as is available on 
the effects of television programs will, 
he hopes, serve to quicken the interest 
of educators in the use of television and 
suggest new avenues for exploration. 
Copies available at $1 through Inter- 
national Document Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. 

Audio-Visual Materials—Their 
Nature and Use, by Walter Arno \Wit- 
tich, professor of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, and Charles F. Schuller, 
director, Audio-Visual Center, Michi- 
gan State College. A comprehensive 
new text dealing with all types of audio- 
visual materials and techniques as a 
means of attaining instructional goals. 
Of special interest to AER-T members 
should be the chapters on the classroom 
use of radio, on educational recordings, 
and on television, not to mention the 
valuable list of sources which appears 
in the appendix. Published by Harpers, 
the book is beautifully illustrated, and 
sells for $6. 





Early March Joiners 





Phe following list of newcomers is not as long as in previous months, because 
of the earlier deadline. Our average is still very good and the Membership Com- 


mittee is grateful to all of those who are doing their share to keep the list growing. 
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St. Louis AER-T Active 

St. Louis is really excited about the 
prospect of an educational TV station. 
There has been much publicity and 
much speculation, and the latest word is 
that the station hopes to be on the air in 
April, according to Virginia Edwards, 
president of the St. Louis AER-T. 

“Our Chapter,” says Miss Edwards, 
“decided that we should plan our meet 
ings for the spring in such a way as to 
help local community organizations un- 
derstand the medium so that they could 
use it more effectively. 

“At a planning meeting, we outlined 
the type of information that should be 
covered and set up eight meetings to be 
held on alternate Thursday evenings. 
A letter was sent to 70 community or 
ganizations and leaders asking them to 
join us and learn about television 

“Some ten organizations signed up 
for the series and speakers were sched 
uled. We found hearty cooperation 
everywhere we turned. Radio and tele 
vision people have been extremely gen- 
erous about coming to talk to our group 

“Each 


with 


meeting has been planned 
S 


talk—fol 
lowed by a question-discussion period 


a demonstration or a 


Interest has been high and the ques- 
tions have been very pointed. The dis 
cussion has been general and very en- 
lightening. Most of the people present 
at the first meeting were so pleased that 
they brought others to the second meet 
ing 

“Resource people who know the field, 
or a particular phase of it, have been 
signed up for each meeting. We hope 
that in time the St. Louis Chapter of 
VER-T can become a sort of advisory 
board for the planning of programs for 
our community. In the meantime, we 
our membership to 
people in the community who have had 
no occasion to use radio or television 
before.” 


are extending 


Detroit Plans Educational TV 

The Detroit Educational Television 
Foundation, established recently, form 
alizes two years of planning and dis 
cussion in that area. Present plans con- 
template the operation, by that organi 
zation, of an educational TV station 
on an ultra-high frequency channel by 
the end of the year, 

This regional venture, with 17 educa 
tional and cultural institutions — of 
Wayne, Macomb, and Oakland coun 
ties as 


spe msors and 


participants, is 








rapidly approaching its goal. In fact, 
the secretary of the Foundation reports 
that $150,000 has been pledged by the 
Fund for Adult Education, $600,000 in 
capital assets will be made available by 
Wayne University, the University of 
Detroit, and the Detroit Board of Edu- 
cation, and $750,000 will be raised from 
business and industry 

One interesting feature of the project 
is that public, private, and parochial 
\nd 


this may make difficult the allocation of 


schools have jomed in the venture 


air time among the participating insti 
tutions. However, by pooling their ef- 
forts in a single station, competition 
for the T\ 

Plans call for a 


channel was eliminated 
three 
studios scattered throughout the city, 


minimum of 


as well as a mobile unit for special 
events. 
The 
clude ; 
The \cademy of Art, 
Cranbrook Institute of Science, Detroit 


participating institutions mm 


Cranbrook 


Historical Museum, Detroit Institute of 
Arts, Detroit Institute of Technology, 
the public library, public schools, and 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 

Also the Edison Institute, Marygrove 
College, Mercy College, Merrill-Palmer 
school, parochial schools of the Detroit 
Archdiocese, public schools of non 
urban areas in Wayne County and of 
communities contiguous to Detroit, the 
University of Detroit, and Wayne Uni 
versity 


Mrs. Corey Back at KDKA 


Her invasion of the African jungle 
with a tape recorder complete, Vickey 
Corey, KDKA’s educational director, 
has returned to her desk in the studio 
of the Pittsburgh station and the Mon 
day-through-Friday “School of — the 
\ir” series 

She left New York last 
a tour of Libya, East and South Africa, 
the Congo, and the countries in the 


\ugust for 


western bulge of the continent to gath- 
er material for a series of programs for 
the “School of the Air.” 

Many of her programs she completed 
in the field and sent back for use on the 
Monday morning program of the series 
She is now completing the final 12 pro- 
grams 

Mrs jungle settle- 
ments, plantations, industries, and in- 
dustrial 


Corey visited 


installations. She traveled by 
air and overland searching for material 
she could use in programs dealing with 


the everyday life of the jungle people, 
and the government, history, industry, 
geography, music, customs, and econo- 
nomics of other South 
Africa. 


residents of 


In her authentic programs on Africa, 
which are grouped together as African 
Adventure, Mrs. native 
background music, village noises, songs, 


Corey uses 
chants and native conversation to give 
color to her descriptions. \Whenever 
possible she lets English-speaking na 
tives, workers, or visitors tell the story 

Mrs. Corey has made several other 
trips gathering material for the “School 


of the Air.” She has taken part in UN 
meetings in New York and has 
visited various European countries as 
a UN observer. 


she 


Aptitude Test for Announcers 
Nearly twenty years ago, psycholo- 
gists Gordon Allport and Hadley Can- 
tril found from their studies that women 
with vulgar and  uncouth-sounding 
voices were most likely to succeed as 
radio speakers. It might be interesting 
to repeat the study to tind out if radio 
and TV audiences today still have the 
same preferences they had in 1936. 





RADIO AND TELEVISION NEWS 


By Donald E. Brown, University of Illinois; and John Paul Jones, University of Florida. 
This book is the first of its kind in that it provides realistic exercises in addition to explan- 
atory material covering all major aspects of news broadcasting. The many exercises are 
based on actual news stories, and they are augmented by helpful explanations and by tested 
teaching devices. Of special interest to many users will be the introduction to the various 
units in the book. Twenty-three prominent radio and television news editors have written 
these discussions on fields in which they are experts. 


TEACHING 
THROUGH RADIO 
AND TELEVISION 


Revised Edition 


By William B. Levenson and Edward Sta- 
sheff. “This is a revised and expanded ver- 
sion of the hardy text, Teaching Through 
Radio. Many sections of the earlier edition 
have been rewritten or enlarged, but the 
most apparent ‘new look’ in the present 
edition comes from the blocks of television 
material which have been added by co- 
author Edward Stasheff. Both authors are 
pioneers in educational radioand television. 
This combination of technical know-how 
and teaching-administrative understanding 
results in a practical book for the reader 
who wants a first look at radio and tele- 
vision in their relation to the work of the 
school. No single book that I know of is 
more comprehensive.” Louis Forsdale in 
TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD. 


560 pp. $4.75 


Prob. 448 pp. $4.50 











necent publications 


TELEVISION PROGRAMMING 
PRODUCTION, Revised 


Richard Hubbell 240 pp 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 
SOUND EFFECTS 
Robert B. Turnbull 334 pp. 
RADIO AND 

TELEVISION ACTING 


Edwin Duerr 417 pp. 
RADIO DRAMA ACTING 
AND PRODUCTION, Revised 
Kingson & Cogwill 373 pp. $ 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 
WRITING, Revised 
Max Wylie 635 pp. $ 
THE RADIO ANNOUNCER’S 
HANDBOOK 


Ben Graf Henneke 308 pp. 


RINEHART & COMPANY, Inc. 


232 madison 


aqvenvue 


new york 16 








